TABLE 2.9 Percentage of Persons Aged 16-24 Enrolled in School, by Race and Sex
Group                                1964    1974    1983
White males	51.0	45.8	44.7
Nonwhite males	39.4	48.5	45.4
White females	36.4	39.1	40.7
Nonwhite females	34.1	38.6	40.9
SOURCE: Data from Bureau of Labor Statistics (1982, 1984).
both sexes increased (see Table 2.9) . The difference in the patterns of school enrollment between blacks and whites contributed in part to the growing differential in employment-to-population ratios between black and white youths (Freeman, 1980). The declining school enrollment rate of whites would tend to increase their employment rates since the employment rate for those out of school is generally higher than that for those in school. However, most of the increased employment for young whites in the past two decades came from rising employment rates for in-school youths.
More interesting than the question of enrollment status is the degree to which educational attainment has an effect on the labor market experiences of youths. Many studies indicate that dropouts have a more difficult time in the labor market than do high school graduates. These effects are seen in difficulties in obtaining the first Job, in duration of unemployment between Jobs, and in wage rates. Academic Performance appears to be positively related to both number of weeks employed and wage rates for youths.  Other studies find that vocational training in high school appears to be unrelated to employment and wage rates, while there are some indications that vocational training after high school may have some positive effects (Freeman and Wise, 1982).
These findings on the effects of education on employment experiences may help to explain the distribution of employment and unemployment among youth groups, but they do not appear to help to explain the growing differential between black and white youths. One explanation that has been put forward is that differences in the quality of education are responsible for the growing differential. The validity of this explanation is difficult to test. Studies of functional literacy do show that literacy rates are lower among blacks than among whites, but there is no indication that this gap has widened over recent years. Similarly, while there has been some overall decline in the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and other test scores, there is no indication that racial differentials in test scores have increased over time (Hahn and Lerman, 1983) .uite speculative.  It may not be unreasonable to expect the rate of female participation in the labor force to approximate that of men, but it may also not be unreasonable to speculate that traditional patterns will die hard, thus restraining further large jumps in the rate of female participation in the labor market.
